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-_. Teams—The ‘American Farmer” is published every 


Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within’6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 
SEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. §(Communications to be directed to the Evitor 
Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
MOEL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


ImporTED SzEps—-We have received from those ex- 
tensive seedsmen and agricultural implement manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Ellis & Bosson, of Boston, a small quantity 
of each of the following named seeds, imported by them 
from England, one of them having visited that country for 
the purpose of making the selection. They comprise the 

Bolton blood red Wheat, a new variety ; 

Talavera Belvuensis Wheat ; and 

The Uxbridge Wheat. 

The Lancaster Witcher Oats ; and 

Italian Bar ley. 


Our thanks are due and tendered to these gentlemen for 
the same, and we will with pleasure distribute them to 
such of our friends who may desire them. 











Cuoice Importep Catrie—The N. Y. Herald.men- 


- tions the arrival of 12 head of the finest Hereford Cattle, 


and 25 head of the best Cotswold Sheep, ever imported in- 
to the U. States; they were brought in the packet ship 
Philadelphia from London, for Messrs. Wilson & Sothom, 
of Perch Lake farm, Jeflerson co. N.Y. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherdstown, Va. (who by the by, 
can perhaps boast of as fine a herd of cattle as can be 
found in this country) is also in daily expectation of the 
arrival of some first rate animals from England. 

The Fayette (Ky.) Importing Cattle Association are to 
hold a sale near Lexington, on the 15th July, when will 
be offered 3 3-year Bulls; 1 1-year do.; 2 Heifers, 2 yrs. 
old; 3 Heifers, 1 year old; and 12 Cows, 3to 7 yrs. old, 
and their increase, all of the improved short-horn Dur- 
ham breed, selected in England by the Rev. R. T. Dillard 
and N. Dudley, Esq. ; 12 months credit will be given. 


Sus-so1, PLloucuinc—We learn from the Yankee Far- 
mer that an experiment, the first of the kind it is believed 


, in this country, was mace with the newly invented Smith 


ough lately introduced from Scotland by Messrs. Ellis 


»& Bosson, of Boston, at an expense of $75. The editor 


says it was very satisfactory, and gave evidence that our 
soils may be deepened with convenience, and at a mode- 
rate expense, compared with the great and permanent u- 
tility that will result from such operation. 


“The spot selected for trial was not favorable to an 
easy operation, as the sub-soil was very stony, but the 
plough worked well, going to the beam where the soil 
was free from obstructions; the small stones were thrown 
up, as the plough is constructed with a view of produc- 
ing this effect, and some stones weighing several hundred 
pounds, that were completely buried in the earth, were 
thrown up so that they might be easily removed. 

“Tn our two last numbers we published an interesting 
and Sub-Soil Ploughing” 


by the inventor of this valuable system, and to that we 


madex for particulars as to this method of plough- 
ing and gp gred@advantages. 

. “Th youn used in the experiment, though not of 
the ar size, possesses great strength, being made 
wholly of wrought iron and weighing about three hun- 
dred pounds. The whole length of beams and handles 
is fifteen feet, its depth from the bottom of the beam is 
nineteen fhehes, so that it will run sixteen or eighteen 
inches dédp.". It has no mould board, and but a narrow 
wing, @s-it is intended for loosening the sub-soil, without 
disfacing Ter mixing it with the active soil. A spur 
rising obliqugly from the wing, runs about midway the 
furrow and thoroughly loosens the soil and throws up the 
small eg, After subsoiling the ploughing is gradual- 
ly detpaged at every succeeding operation, and portions 
of the sur Sa becomes enriched by manure and ex- 
posure @ the Btmospl-ere. 

“There are many tracts of rich, but at present, wet and 
useless lands, that may be made the most productive in 
the country, by’under draining and sub-soil ploughing, 
as described in the arti¢le to which we have referred above. 

“ Besides the great advantages of sub-soiling in re- 
claiming wet lands, it will greatly improve light soils; it 
will deepen the active soil, which will be of immense ad- 
vantage in root culture, and prove beneficial to most all 
crops; for there is hardly any plant cultivated, the roots 
of which would not penetrate below the usual depth we 
commonly plough, if a fine mellow soil .was prepared for 


| them; and where there is much depth there is‘less injury 


from drought, for in thorough cultivation the loose soil 
at the surface prevents the evaporation of moisture from 
below where the roots of plants freely penetrate and find 
nutriment. 

“ As the sub-soil ploughing and its advantages become 
known in this country, it will be practised where land is 
dear, as it will grea'ly increase its capacity for production, 
and farmers generally who are able to expend something 
for improvement in this way will find from the capital thus 
invested a good and permanent profit. The profit from 
sub-soiling is like that from clearing a piece of land from 
stones and putting them into wall; it is at first attended 
with considerable expense, but it produces a lasting bene- 
fit. Itis in fact only carrying the same principle to a 
greater depth.” 

We conclude this week the publication of the article to 
which allusion is made above, and commend the subject 
to the attention of the reader. 





Pace’s Szep PLanter—We with pleasure give place 
‘to the following communication from our neighbor, Dr. 
Dorsey, a gentleman whose testimony will go far to en- 
courage an extensive use of this implement : 


Tue Meavows, Battimore co., May 22d, 1840. 
Mr. George Page— 

Sir :—I have used your corn and “general seed plant- 
e:” in putting in about twenty-five acres of corn: fifteen 
acres of what was planted, was generally very hilly; on 
some parts considerable quantitiés of small stones, and 
most of the field was soddy; notwithstanding all these 
apparent difficulties, the work was done admirably well : 
the corn has all come up well, and with perfect regulari 
ty. When the ground is hilly, and in other respects in 
the state I have described, it is necessary to give more 
attention than usual to the “ Dropper.”—lts operation a- 
mong stones of a moderate size, is really surprising; per- 
forming the work in a manner which one could scarcely 
| have supposed,—and better than the hoe, for this reason : 
that the machine never leaves a stone upon the hill, which 
is not unfrequently the case in using the hoe. 

I have also used it in planting my roots, which is rather 





BALTIMORE, MD. JUNE 3, 1840. 
refer se 


more than five acres of * Mangold Wartzel;” owing to the 
perfect condition of the ground its operation was beauti- 
ful. Iscarcely know how to estimate its economy of 
labor. ; 

I feel assured that any one who once becomes ac- 
quainted with the use of this machine, will never willing- 
ly relinquish it; and as the only difficulty may be to get 
farmers to try it, would it not be well for you to (profit 
by “Sam Slick’s” doings with the clock) leave one with 
every farmer to take care of: I do not think you would 
ever have one returned. 

I feel much satisfaction in contemplating your solicitude 
in relation to the operation of your * Planter,” and of the 
personal attention you so cheerfully, and without soli- 
citation render, in order to ensure entire satisfation to the 
purchaser. Respectfully, &c. 

Rosert Dorsey, of Edward. 


Tue Crors—We continue to hear of the ravages of 
the fly in different quarters of the country, though in oth- 
ers, the wheat is represented as bidding fair to yield most 
bountifully. The extent of the injury likely to be exper 
rienced will probably be determined in a week or two. * 


The Philadelphia Inquirer says that in some instances 
the wheat has been so seriously injured in Bucks co. that 
the farmers have turned their cattle into the’ fields. : 

The Troy (Ohio) Times says that farmers in different 
directions agree in their statements, thatthe wheat fields 
are nearly destroyed—hundreds of acres will not 
reaped at all; some ploughed apand others turned to pas- 
ture; in the most fertile parts of the county, the prospects 
are the most gloomy. , 

The Ohio State Journal says that in many parts of the 
state we hear of ravages by the fly among the growing 
grain; this is said to be the case in Clark, Champaign 
and Hamilton counties; in.this county some damage has 
been done. The Michigan papers speak of a promising 
harvest. Aza general rule, the extent of mischief to crops 
is overrated We hope it may prove so in the present 
case. Our accounts from the North represent the pros- 

t of the farmer as ‘air. 

The Zanesville Republican represents the crops as e- 
ven more abundant than last year. 

The Delaware papers represent the farmers in that state 
as having much cause to complain; several fields in the 
neighborhooa of Wilmington were neariy eaten ap, and 
the destruction of one-third of the crop, farther down in 
the state, was anticipated. 

The Maysville (Ky.) Eagle speaks unfavorably of the 
appearance of the crups in that vicinity, and says the far- 
mers complain a great deal of the fly. ; 

The Missouri papers represent the crops of grain and 
corn as promising to be most luxuriant, and that the far- 
mers are animated with the sure prospect of an abundant 
harvest; in the low lands, the great inundation during the 
spring will cause the corn crops to be late, and their ma- 
turing will depend on the character of the fall. 

The Martinsburg (Va.) Gazette says: “«lifferent sec- 
tions of the union present various prospects of abundant 
and scarce crops; and while from some neighborhoods, 
the accounts are favorable, from still a greater number 


| loud complaints are mace of the ravages of the fly. The. 


conclusion which we have formed, from the several staté 

ments that have fallen under our observation, is, thet, as. 

a whole, the crops now growing, will be above an aver-: 

age, and that, as is usual about this time, some of our ~ 

worthy farmers have allowed their tears of a failure to 
ify themselves into a failure.” 





X sacteapoatent of the Patriot writes from @yrroll co. 
(Md.) that the crops thus far are very promising—some 
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f 
fears were entertained that the wheat was injured by the 
fly, but these fears.are unfounded, and the wheat fields 
never looked more promising. 































































Tae Tosadco Traps.— sop understood a thing or 
two, and his fables, all experience has proved, displays a 
knowledge of men and things unsurpassed only by the 
wise King of Israel,as manifested in his Proverbs—“Put 
your own shoulder to the wheel, and then call upon Her- 
cules.”’—So long as the tobacco-planters contented them- 
selves with complaining about the injury they sustained 
in consequence of the enormous exactions their produce 
encountered in foreign ports, little heed was given to their 
cries—but when they determined on uniting their strength, 
and.as one voice proclaimed the wrongs done them, and 
demanded the protection and justice due them from those 
who were bound to watch over their interests and rights, 
we find how soon attention is paid to their requirements. 
—They have again followed up the blow struck some 
three years since, and in the expositions which have been 
made, and are now making, growing out of the proceed- 
ings of the late convention, an interest is being awakened 
in their behalf, which cannot fail to tell powerfully in 
furthering the great objects which that assembly had in 
view.—The documents which have been already publish- 
ed, showing the disadvantages under which the planters 
labor, have-elicited attention in various parts of the coun- 
try, and the only surprise is, that such a state of things 
should so long have existed without an effort to obviate 
them. 


The N. Y. Star, in commenting upon the proceedings 
of the convention, remarks :—“ Among the appropriations 
recently made by Congress, is an item to pay the expenses 
of agents abroad to sustain the interests of the tobacco 
culture in this country. It is a judicious appropriation. 
Few are aware of the great importance of this staple, or 
the amount it produces both at home and abroad, as a 
single item of the agricultural wealth of our country. 

~ “It has been ascertained that certain European govern- 
ts raise a revenue of thirty millions of dollars from 

monopoly of tobacco alone. Great Britain netts 
6,653,566 annually from tobacco duties, and the ques- 
is presented, how are the interests of the tobacco- 
ters to be protected? ‘he proposition is, as Eu- 
n powers lay a heavy tax on tobacco to the serious 
ury of our planters, and as the trade in fact is monop- 
olized instead of being thrown open, it is desirable that 
an increase of duties be laid on all articles of merchandize 
mported from those countries. 
. “Thus, our revenue in 1839, from importations of 
British manufactures was $16,866,070, while England 
derives uearly the same amount from her duty on our to- 
bacco alone, and we import many articles which will 
beara higher impost. We import from France $25,490,- 
276, seventeen millions of which are free of duty, for ar- 
ticles of luxury. Contrast these advantages with the duty 
derived from the tobacco monopoly, and see where the 
loss falls. So it may be also said of Hol!and—we import 
very little in return for our exports, particularly of to- 
bacco. Itis supposed that one-tenth of our population is 
interested in the tobacco trade, and that eight millions of 
dollars of that article are exported annually, which is 
considered as unrepresented, because that interest lies be- 
tween the cotton products of the South and the manu- 
factures of. the North. 
“The remedy strikes us to rest wholly in the revision of 
our ‘Tariff—a sabject which cannot be approached until 
after the compromise ceases, at which an entire change 
of system will be required by the condition of the country.” 


The Baltimore American adds to the above as follows: 


“The tobacco interest is «n important oneto this cotintry; 
and we believe nothing but a little energy on the part of 
the National Government is wanting to place it on a very 
s footing. While we are evety yeat receiv- 
_ Sng immense quantities of foreign goods into the country 
| for our own consumption, it is highly important that all 
lable resources of domestic industry should be 

ht forth under the most favorable circumstances pos- 
in order that the — account may be met to the 
ourmeans. Tobacco isa staple which must 
an available one in our trade with Europe. 





Every consideration of national interest, therefore, re- 
quires that this product of our soil should not be allowed 
to become subject to the regulations of foreign nations in 
such a manner as to render its value depreciated to the 
shameful extent to which, as an article of commerce, it Is 
now depressed.” 

The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette publishes the proceed- 
ings of the convention, with the following remarks: - 

“The importance of this great article of our agricul- 
tural and commercial interests, has induced us (to the ex- 
clusion of other matter) to republish most ‘of the report 
and statistics laid before the Tobacco Convention recent- 
ly held at Washington. Our business men will find 
much valuable information embodied in the report; and 
we cordially unite in “the hope that the Government of 
the United States will persevere in its exertiq@ms,to ac- 
complish the reduction or repeal of the heav set and 
restrictions imposed by foreign governn@Ats onthis great 
staple of our country.” ? 

We have been favored by the Hon. Mr. Jenifys, of the 
House of Representatives, with a copy of the following 
memorial, presented to Congress, in obedience to a re- 
solution passed by the Convention.—In our next we will 
give the speech of the Hon. Mr. Triplett, in the conven- 
tion, and follow it with such parts of that of Mr. Dodge 
as have not already been presented in-the documents hére- 
tofore published in the “ Farmer,” and which were prin- 
cipally prepared from data furnished by the indgfgtigable 
labors of that gentleman, from whom we Ravé™ the pro- 
mise occasionally to receive communications pon sub- 
jects connected with this trade. A 
Memoria or tHe CoMMITTEE oF ToBacco-PLANTERS. 
House of Representatives, May 11, 1840.—Referred*to the Select 

Committee on the Tubac:o Trade. * 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned having been appointed a committee by 
the convention of tobacco-planters held in the city of 
Washington on the Ist and 2d days of May, (present 
month) to memorialize Congress in relation to the high 
duties and restrictions upon the staple of tobacco in 
foreign countries, 

RESPECTFULLY REPRESENT : 

That the committee was composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by the tobacco-planters from several Siates of the 
Union, and, after due deliberation, adopted, unanimously, 
the accompanying report and resolutions; which, to- 
gether with other proceedings, are submitted to the scri- 
ous consideration of the Congress of the United States, 
with an earnest hope that they will take such steps as 
may be best calculated to remedy the grievances which 
are so justly complained of. From documents and facts 
in the possession of the committee, they feel assured that, 
by a judicious course on the part of Congress, with a 
cordial co-operation by the Executive of the United 
States, difficulties may be overcome, and reciprocal bene- 
fits derived both to the United States and those Govern- 
ments between which extensive commercial regulations 
exist. The committee would further remark, that, froin 
the intense interest felt and exhibited! upon this subject 
by the tobaccu-planters generally, and from a determina- 
tion on their part to press this matter to a successful is- 
sue, they cannot too strongly urge upon Congress the 
propriety of adopting prompt measures to carry out the 
wishes and expectations of this numerous and heretofore 
neglected class of our fellow-citizens. ; 

Daniet Jeniver, of Moryland. 

Pair Triecert, of Kentucky. 

Bensamin Jones, of Virginia. 
Committee on the part of the 

Convention of Tobacco-Planters. 





Western Tosacco, &c.—Now that the entire line of 
canal communication is open to the West, (the last link 
in the chain, the Tide Water Canal, being now complet- 
ed) we may expect large supplies of tobacco and other 
heavy articles in our market from the West. We see it 
stated that there were more than 40 boats at Pittsburg on 
the 22d ult. taking in heavy loads of flour, tobacco, bacon, 
&c. destined for this city and Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia U. S. Gazette says “we are glad to see that one of 





the great staples of the West continues to find its way to 


our market, by both sea and land ; we allude to tobacco, 
and as this findsa very ready sale at the present time, it 
serves better than any other produce as a remittance.” 

The Gazette makes the following suggestions to the 
planters and dealers of the West: 


“We would take occasion to say to our western friends 
that tobacco sent to this market by the line of state im. 
provements has a decided advantage over that sent via 
N. Orleans, inasmuch as the sea-borne tobacco is apt to 
become high, or moist—not so much from the water, as 
from the sweating which it would undergo in the ship’s 
hold—while the tobacco brought down by the | im- 
provements becomes dryer and better. We beli¢wé that 
the difference to the tobacco by these two modes of reach- 
ing the market may be fairly set down at one dollar per 
hhd. in favor of inland conveyance. 

“It was mentioned to ns yesterday, likewise, as an addi- 
tional argument in favor of shipping tobacco from Phila- 
delphia, that vessels from New Orleans are detained at 
port (say Gibraltar) by quarantine, when they would not 
be detained from Philadelphia. We regard, however, the 
argument touching the mode of reaching Philadelphia as 
eminently deserving the attention of our western friends.” 





AGRICULTURAL Report or THE COMMISSIONER FoR 
THE State or MassacnuseTts—on Wueat.—For rea- 
sons then stated, we were compelled to send off to the 
printer some extracts with very hasty observations, on this 
important document. Resuming the perusal of it, at the 
point where he stopped to make an extract, we here treat 
our readers with some eloquent passages, simple, beautiful 
and chaste in language and morals, with which he cannot 
fail to be at once gratified and instructed. 

Speaking of the effect and policy of the bounty offer- 
ed on wheat crops, by the state of Massachusetts, our 
author has indulged in some general reflections on that 


branch of political economy, which are worthy of the 
strictest attention : 


“The bounty granted by the State has not been with- 
out its use. Advantages are likely to accrue from it, which 
will ultimately prove more than an equivalent for the ex- 
penditure. Public attention has heen particularly called 
to the cultivation of wheat—a product of general and 
necessary use ; and one of the most valuable crops which 
ean engage the attention of farmers. Though to a cer- 
tain extent the crop of this year may be considered a fai- 
lure, yet this fact will itself awaken intelligent inquiry 
into the causes of failure; and, it is hoped, in the end, 
lead to its successful cultivation. There are few parts of 
the State where it cannot be cultivated; but, if we look 
for a profitable return, it must be under a different course 
of husbandry from that now pursued. It is my firm con- 
viction, that there is indeed, allowing always for some 
particular local exceptions, nothing in the soil, or climate, 
or agricultural condition of Massachusetts, which forbids 
its extensive and profitable production. | shall ask leave, 
under the order of the Legislature, and as Commissioner 
for the Agricultural Survey of the State, to submit my 
views on this subject at some length. 

The importance of the wheat crop to Massachusetts is 
very great. It is not necessary to go into any statistical 
returns of the number of pounds or barrels of wheat 
or wheat flour, which are brought from abroad, and an- 
nually consumed in the State. Every one must perceive, 
that the amount is enormous, since the consumption is u- 
niversal, and the quantity produced in the State can dolit- 
tle towards supplying the demand.* Public manners in 





*“ {It is ascertained that the flour imported into Boston 
in one year, amounted to 415,000 barrels, and corn with 
other bread-stuffs to 2,000,000 bushels. This quantity is 
the average annual amount imported into Boston for three 
successive years, by an accurate abstract from the docu- 
ments. To this quantity must be added one-third for the 
out-ports, which isa low estimate. At the price of $7.75 
for flour, and 80 cents per bushel for corn, it would a- 
mount to $6,453,333 paid by the State in a single year. 
—This was for the year 1836. The importations were 
larger in 1837; and at the prices then paid of $11 per 
barrel for flour, and $1 per bushel for corn, with the ad- 
dition of one-third for the out-ports, the amount would be 
$8,797.338 paid for bread-stuffs in that year. The wes- 
tern parts of the State are supplied directly from Albany, 
and the towns upon Connecticut river by way of Hart 
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es . . 
this matter have undergone a considerable change within 
the last quarter of a century. Bread maile of rye and 
Indian meal, was then always to be found upon the tables 
jn the country 5 and, in parts of the State, was almost ex- 
clusively used. (1.) Wheat flour was then comparative- 
ly a luxury. Now brown bread, as it 1s termed, is almost 
banished from use. No farmer gets along without his su- 

rfne flour, his bolted wheat, and the pourest family 
are not satisfied, and will not be satisfied, without their 
wheat or flour bread. This general change in the habits. 
of the people was nearly contemporaneous with the com- 

ction of the Great Western Canal in New York, by 
which the abundant products of those rich wheat districts 
of country, which the canal opened, became accessible ; 
and the supplies of their finest wheat and wheaten flour 
were brought directly to our doors, and carried, at the ex- 

nse of a heavy freight, into every part of the interior 
of New England, even to distances of more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea shore. The brands of the Ro- 
chester mills are almostas familiarly known on the upper 
waters of the Connecticut as on the Hudson ; and are 
found as constantly in the gorge of the White Mountains 
and the valleys of Vermont as in the stores of New York 
and Albany. (2.) Indeed, wheat flour has become among 
us as much an article of first necessity as meat and clo- 
thing, and therefore, on grounds of sound political econ- 
omy, it is matter of the highest consideration to supply, 
if practicable, our own wants. 

This position has been strongly controverted. It has 
been maintained, that instead of attempting to raise 
wheat it would be better to apply ourselves to some branch 
of mechanical or manufacturing industry, which would 

‘ve us the means of purchasing our bread from countries 
whose climate and soil are more congenial than our own 
to its production. There is some plausibility and a mea- 
sure of truth in this position ; but it cannot be admitted 
without material qualifications. The true prosperity 
either of an individual, a family, or @ larger community. 
is not to be measured by any standard of dollars and 
cents. We know to what a great extent an opposite 
opinion has prevailed among us, and how disastrous Its 
influence has proved upon our habits and morals. S-vere 
experience, it is hoped, will disabuse us of this error; 
and we shall presently come to understand truths long 
since established, and which are of the highest practical 
moment, that the money which is not industriously earnt, 
is seldom wisely expended; and that the real prosperity 
of individuals and nations, is not in the aceumulation of 
mere wealth, but in those habits of indastry, fragality 
and self-dependence, which spring from the necessity of 
labor and enterprise; and such a struggle with obstacles 


. and difficulties as will awaken, and strengthen, and ex- 


pand all our physical and intellectual energies. ‘Tempe- 
rance and frugality likewise lie at the foundation of all 
substantial prosperity ; and neither the happiness nor the 
morals of men are safe, but where there exists an imperi- 
ous necessity for the exercise of these virtues. Under 
such circumstances, it is clearly a principle of cardinal 
importance in private and public economy, that individu- 
als and communities should, as far as possible, depend up- 
on themselves for the supply of their own wants; should 
seldom go abroad for that which they can produce with- 
out loss at home; and in respect to matters of primary 
necessity, should endeavor, though it might seem at first 
to be attended with a pecuniary loss, to create resources 
within themselves rather than live in habits of depen- 
dence on others. (3.) 

If we look at families, we shall find that those are in 
truth most prosperous, who rely most upon their own 
exertions, enterprise and skill. While it often happens, 
that persons possessed of large estates, which have come 
to them by inheritance, accident, or some fortunate spec- 
ulation, and who, because they have never known the 
necessity, have never formed the habits of labor, in the 
inevitable vicissitudes of human affairs, are wrecked and 
reduced to a condition of dependence and beggary, the 
former have known neither want nor fear. Rich in hab- 
its of labor, temperance and fiugality, of which, withou: 
their consent, no one can deprive them, they have roce 
out in safety the severest storms. 

These principles, though they may seem remote, have 





ford. We may, therefore, estimate the sum paid by 


two-thirds of the population of the State, in a single 
year, at nearly nine millions of dollars.” 

The imports of flour into Boston in 1839 was 449,G0> 
barrels, and of corn 1,607,492 bushels. 


which they require for consumption. 


is always a moral gain. 
her own bread fiom her own soil. 


would immensely increase its productiveness. 


Labor, judiciously and 


ed the more productive. 
Jt must be considered likewise, that where a communi 


manufaccured articles, or the cash proceeds of these arti 


tive class; but that’ their support is itself a tax upon th 
labor and industry of the country. 


country require. 
excusable and seasonable to dwell. 


ceptions, affords, always, to labor intelligently and ski 


ward. It is not pretended, that her soils yield as large 


ney as many branches of mechanical industry. 


rewa ds of agricultural labor in Massachusetts are ampl 


early, as is constantly done, enjoy the. satisfactions of 


decline of life. 


householi, and, in such cases, the ever sure blessing of 
kind Providence. 


It has likewise an intimate connexion with good moral 


tions. 





a direct connexion with the subject under consideration. 
The moral welfare of a community is always advanced 
by the necessity and the habits of self-dependence. As 
an agricultural community especially, the people should, 
as far as possible, produce every article of first necessity, 
‘There may be pro- 
ducts utterly unsuited to their soil and climate. 11 would 
he folly, where it is hopeless, to contend against nature. 
But in all cases, and always, where there is no obstacle 
absolutely insurmountable to persevering labor, success 


ty depends upon exchange or barter, for the supply of its 
primary wants, as, for example, where it exchanges its 


cles, for bread, this bread must be subjected to the charges 
of freight and commercial commissions, and to the support 
of a class of men whose whole business consists in the 
transfer and exchange of these commodities. Now, with- 
out derogating at all from the respectability of this class aiid judicious husbandry, lands in a measure worthless, 
of our fellow-citizens as a class, and from the usefulness 
and necessity of their agency, toa certain degree, wher- 
ever trade exists, yet it is plain that they are not a produc- 


In an_ economical 
view, it is therefore desirable, that they should exist in no 
larger numbers than is necessary to transact the indispen- 
sable trade of the country; and it will be acknowledged 
that the country has already suffered much from the fact|a conscious ability to supply our own wants, is not to be 
of large and disproportionate numbers having been with- 
drawn from the laborious and productive classes in rural 
life, to enguge in the unprdductive pursuits of trade, far 
beyond what the commerce or mercantile business of the 


There are other considerations connected with this 
subject, especially in a moral aspect, upon which it seems 
It may be assumed 
as an incontrovertible fact, that Massachusetts, through- 
out her whole territory, with a few inconsiderable ex-|—The products of our o-vn honest industry and labor, 


fully applied in the cultivation of the svil, an ample re- 


return in quantity as the fertile alluvions of more genial 
climates. 1 do not say that agriculture, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, will produce as much mo- 
Jam a- 
ware that it offers none of the chances of sudden and 
great accumulation, which speculation and commerce 
sometimes, perhaps not unfrequently, present. But the 


i that an industrious man may obtain by skilful and ac- 
live agriculture, not only a comfortable subsistence, but| no sagacity can foresee or control. and which are peculi- 
his gains wil prove so much more than his real and rea- 
sovable wants, that in ordinary circumstances, he may 


domestic connexion, have the means of healthful and in- 
nocent luxury, raise and well educate a numerous family, 
exercise a generous hospitality, and lay up a competent |and it has been the experience in’ each of these cases of 
p-ovision against the casualties of human affairs and the 
All this may be done in the exercise of | tain as almost any crop which they cultivate. The re— 
a good conscience, with a single pair of hands ; and with 
no other than the joint aid of a loving and growing years which we ever have, that many crops yielded twen- 


Hundreds of instances, throughout our 
favored Commonwealth, display these beautiful and envi- 
able resulis. It is on this account, then, that agriculture 
deserves every encouragement which the State ean give. 


and the support and purity of our republiean institu- 
Rural fife in New England, where every man may be 


a free-holder, tend to ‘inspire and encourage an honest | a: the same table. ~ We yet remember with what satisfaction 
pride of character, and a self-respect, which is a strong 


security to virtue. It is favorable to sobriety, industry, 
and an attachment to good order and quiet. It isex~ 
empt from those moral perils which exist in crowded 
villages; which are found in the concealment practi- 
cable in populous cities; in the indifference to the va- 
lue of human life, which prevails there; and especial- 
ly in the corrupt associations and multiplied crimes 
and vices, which there inevitably abound. It is moré 
favorable to the manly spirit of liberty, and to the 
sentiment of a moral and_ political equality, than where 
the extremes of humian condition, enormous wealth and 


In a pecuniary view, however, there can be no doubt | abject poverty, power and dependence, luxury and squa- 
that Massachusetts would find her account in producing 
Vast amounts of mo- 
ney are now sent out of the State for bread. ‘This capital 
applied to the cultivation and improvement of her soil, 
Mechani- 
cal labor, in general, terminates in the article produced. 
liberally applied to agriculture, 
produces not merely the immeniate and particular crop 
which is sought after; but has a cumulative influence in 
preparing the same land for other and larger products.— | and gathers its treasures without injury or diminution, 
The value of the land thus cultivated, is often doubled, 
quadrupled, and increased ten-fold, by being thus render- 


liduess, pride and servi'ity, are, as in cities, brought into 
constant and immediate connexion. i ; 
Agriculture, in the view of every sound political econ- 
omist, is the foundation of national wealth. It is not ea- 
sy to see how trade or foreign commerce, legitimately 
pursued, contribute in any way to the actual increase of 
the wealth of a country, unless it be in the va'ue of the 
labor employed when an equivalent is obtained from a fo- 
reign country for that labor. Agriculture creates wealth; 


from the exhaustless bounty of the Divine Providence in 
the earth and air. Every agricultural production is there- 
fore a directcreation of so much additional wealth. This, 
-| however, is not all. It is not, as in manufactures, the 
mere using up of the raw material; but under good cul- 
tivation, the soil itself is put in a condition to become 
-| more productive. The land is raised in value, in propor- 
tion to the increased income, which can be obtained from 
it. Labor thus applied, may be regarded as a sure and 
permanent investment of a productive capital. It is 
known, that in many parts of the Siate, under a liberal 


or valued at not more than five and ten dollars per acre, 
by improvements, the expense of which, the first crops 
oftentimes fully repay, are made to yield an income equal 
e | to the interest on a capital of one and two hundred -dol- 
lars per acre; and to pay at the same time, the expen-' 
sex of keeping them in a productive condition. 

In considering the moral influences of agriculture, the: 
consciousness of independence, resting upon the basis of 


overlooked as a sentiment in the highest degree favorable 
to good morals, This conviction calls out the best pow- 
ers of our physical and intellectual nature. There is a 
rich pleasure, not unmingled with an honest pride, in eat- 
ing bread raised by our own hands. There is a duty. 
and a pleasure in encouraging domestic industry under a- 
ny and every form, The supplies of the products of | fo- 
reign labor, come to us too olten mingled with the painful 
associations of oppressed, defrauded and unrequited toil. 


j-| are subject tonone of these painful abatements. Massa- 
chusetis will find the true foundation of independence 
a|only in rendering her soil productive; as far as possible 
cutting off her reliance upon foreign supplies; and aba- 
ting, or supplying from her own resources and soil, those 
wants, which render her dependent upon a foreign power, 
for that which her own soil is capable of producing. 
Above-all things else, she should determive with hon-+ 
est pride, to raise what she eats; or elxe, to eat what she 
raises. She can-produce her own wheat. On new lands 
e,| there is seldom any failure, unless one which proceeds di- 
rectly from neglect; or from atmospheric influences, which 


ar to nocountry. To accidents of this nature, all crops 
are liable. Wheat in general is, in all countries, consier- 
aledaless hardy plant than many others; yet 1] have the 
settled opinion. of at least six intelligent and practical far- 
mers in the. State, tha’, as far as their experience goes, 


nearly a quarter of a century, wheat with them is as cer= 
turns will show, even under one of the most unfavorable 


@lty and twenty-five, not @ few exceeded thirty, and some 
rose to forty bushels per acre. ; 
(1.) We shall never forget how heartily we relished atthe 

table of the opulent and most venerable Gorham Parsons, of 

Brighton, a bread made.of this mixture of rye and Indian 

mal. it was, we believe, toasted, and then steeped in 

cream. Most gladly if we could, would we submit to the . 

same enjoyment which could. be no where wore relish-d then 





we welcomed every lever in bis-smalt neat hand, full of val~ 
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vuble information and signs of New England exactness and 
nice and sound calculations: It was from him that we pro- 
eured for the late munificent Robert Oliver, his excellent 
Manager, Mr. Stone, who, for so many years kept up the 
beauty and fertility of his Harewood estate, and who has 
now got to be a very independent and thriving proprietor of 
as much land as would make five large New England farms. 

Wonder. if Mr. Parsons’ old Presbyterian Capt. Allen, 
with his short breeches and blue stockings, and quaint con- 
Persation and, sayings, is still in the landof the living? If 
not we venture to guess that he’s in a better harbor. 

(2.) Such, oh shade of Clinton, are the great results of 
your vast genius— Your name shall ever live in the hearts of 
all true patriots, though on your ashes may fall the tears of 
hypocrites, who, in the zenith of your usefulness, flew and 
picked at you, as the martin at the eagle in his proudest 
flight. 

8) We are affectedly sensible that it would be presump- 
tuous in us to dispute positions, so emphatically maintained 
by one of Mr. Colman’s researches and talents ; and are wil- 
ling to admit that something, if not much of the objection 
we eutertain towards bounties, may be owing to our habitual 
predilection for free trade, and no protection but for indispen- 
sable expenses for the most economical administration of gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, it. seems to us that the ground taken 
by our author is too broad, or perhaps we should say, with 
the greatest deference, too narrow, and that even though his 
argument may apply, incontestibly to our country, in refer- 
ence to Foreign powers, it does not with any thing approach- 
ing to the same degree of accuracy or certainty, apply to ci- 
tizens and states of this, all one and the same country and 
government! He seems to regard the different States too 
much as Gov. Floyd spoke of them to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, as, then, “four and twenty independent nations.” One 
difference is this—that here the laws and policy of the whole 
country is under the control of one people; and one National 
Legislature ; and the local interests of a particular State, are 
Rot so liable to be affected by the conflicting interests or ca- 
price of an alien power. The citizens of one State may then 
more safely leave themselves in a state of dependence for 
certain supplies, on the industry aad labor of their fellow. ci- 
tizens in aoother, to which they can at all times have re- 
course, without apprehending any arbitrary and sudden im- 
positions or capricious exactions beyond their control; while 
they themselves pursue some other branch of industry, more 
congenial to their particular climates, their genius and their 
natural resources; and so much more profitable in its results 
as to afford them the means of procuring in greater quantity, 
from -another State in their own country, than they could 
themselves produce by their own hands. There is much, and 
perhaps conclusive, force in Mr. Colman’s positions, but 
should he not regard the whole of our blessed Union more in 
the light of one family, leaving each State or member of the 
family, to perform its most appropriate work, asin a family 
of individuals, or in a neighborhood or village—one should 
cook and milk, while another sows and plows—one reap the 
grain while the other builds the barn, letting Tom the black- 
smith, and Crispin the bootmaker stick to their anvil and last, 
nor leave them to make the corn which they can more cheap- 
ly buy from farmers Dick and Nick, whose soles and plows 
they mend and make. 

In.regard to the question in hand, we are much of opinion 
‘with a writer of great authority, who thus expresses him- 

elf: — 

“* Bounties on production are most commonly given in the 
view of encouraging the establishment of some new branch 
of industry; or they are intended to foster and extend a branch 
that is believed to be of paramount importance. In neither 
case, however, is their utility very obvious. In all old set- 
tled and wealthy .countries, numbers of individuals are al- 
‘ways ready to embark in every new undertaking, if it promise 
to be really advantageous, without any stimulus from govern- 
‘ment; and if a branch of industry already established, be 
really important and suitable for the country, it will assured- 
ly be prosecuted to the necessary extent, without any en- 
couragement other than the natural demand for its produce.” 
' The same celebrated'writer remarks further, that 

“A trade that cannot be carried on without the aid of a 
bounty, must be a naturally disadvantageous one—Hence by 


grate individuals are pangeed ‘to engage or continue io 
ich are necessarily very insecure, and are rare- 





capable rendered lucrative; at the same time that 
‘y are 
they naturally woold have made, had they 


wh 
| ae permet by trusting’to the bounty, from making 
those exertions 


been obliged to depend entirely on superior skill and industry 
for the sale of their produce. The history, (he adds,) of all 
business’carried on in this country, (Wagland) by the aid of 
bounties, proves that they are hardly less disadvantageous to 
those engaged in them, than lo the public’! 

When moreover, we draw close distinctions between the 
citizens and interests of different States, as if they were na- 
tions under different governments, with antagonistical inter- 
ests, do we not foster an anti-social and unpatriotic spirit, at 
war with that feeling of mutual dependance of all the parts 
which contributes to cement the union of all, by common 
sympaihy and consciousness of identical interests? Last 
year many were attracted bya very large bounty to make 
large investments in preparations for the culture of silk 
in Georgia. The next Legislature repealed the bounty, and 
cast afloat again, all who had relied on it. A bounty is more 
reasonable, as we humbly conceive, where the skill is want- 
ing—where some mystery is to be learned, or new machine- 
ry introduced, and where the climate, and soil, and all other 
circumstances appear to be favorable and are supposed to in- 
vite the establishment of a particular branch of industry, on 
the principle of granting patents for new and useful inven- 
tions; but even there may it not be supposed that the demand 
will soon be supplied by foreign skill and capital in a country 
which, like ours, imposes no restrictions on their importation, 
exercise and enjoyment? But we profess not to be compe- 
tent to settle questions on which so much stronger minds dif. 
fer; and will only repeat with sincere humility, the exclama- 
tion of the great warrior of old, when night closed in on his 
victorious career, ‘“‘ye gods, give us but light.”” Without ven- 
turing to pronounce any of the arguments of the learned and 
public-spirited Commissioner to be untenable or unsound, 
his moral reflections are pious and beautiful, and commend 
themselves as well to the heart as the head. 

We feel the more justified and called upon to publish what 
he says in reference to Massachusetts, because the general 
principles applicable and politic on one State, must be wor- 
thy of equal attention in others. 





Wasnineton County Farmine. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. May 17th, 1840. 

Dear Sir :—I am truly gratified to find by recent pub- 
lications in the American Farmer, you have enlisted in 
behalf of the agricultural interest, a gentleman whose 
talents to he useful, and zeal already manifested, will be 
an acquisition of material benefit. The gentleman to 
whom I allude, Wm. Carmichael, Esq., of Queen Ann’s 
County, has set us an example worthy of imitation. By 
a free interchange of opinions, and by disseminating our 
experience in agricultural pursuits, we may hope to elicit 
from others, similar efforts, which ultimately must pro- 
duce beneficial results. Stimulated by such incentives 
and convinced that the best mode to attain the desired ob- 
ject, is by a full and free disclosure of our practical ex- 
perience, I now offer for your consideration and better 
judgment the following : 

In order that my farms should be brought under the 
most productive and profitable system, I have for some 
years pursued the eight field system.—I will take for ex- 
ample the farm on which I reside, “ Rockland,” contain- 
ing, clear of woodland and lots, eight fields of 23 or 24 
acres each, making in the eight fields 189 acres.—My 
mode of cultivation has been three fields in wheat, one 
field in corn, one field in oats, and three fields in clover. 
—One of the clover fields intended for Hay, (clover and 
timothy mixed,) the other two clover fields are for pasture. 

My farm yard is a basin, from which none of the water 
or lye can escape.—I commence making my crop of ma- 
nure in the month of August, by throwing into my farm 
yard any old straw or rubbish collected about the farm; 
as soon as cool weather commences, my cattle are con- 
fined of nights in the yard and turned out during the day, 
until the pastures become short, then, the cattle are con- 
fined altogether to the yard, and our horses are stabled— 
straw is then scattered over the yard, and the manure 
from the horse stable, once in each week, is taken in a 
horse cart from the stable and scattered over the farm 
yard, and immediately thereafter, a cart of straw is strew- 
ed over the manure.—T his process is continued until the 
month of March, at which period we commence carrying 
out the manure for our corn ground. By this plan I 
carried out in the spring of 1839, two hundred and eighty- 
nine wagon loads of manure, and in the spring of 1840, two 
hundred and fifty-three wagon loads, completely saturated 
with:the lye contained in the yard, which as before de- 





[Nos2 
scribed is a complete basin. The manure as carried out, | 
is immediately ploughed under. Now, Sir, permit me - 


here to remark, that in your frequent statements of Jog 
of manure, we are left in the dark as to the kind ‘of | 
whether it be a one, two, or three horse cart or w 
load,—consequently we are ignorant of the quantity de. 
posited on each acre. In order to remove the same ob. 
jection as to my statement, J will remark, that four planks 
constitute the body on which the manure in each wagon 
is loaded. The floor of the wagon hody is three feet six 
inches wide, and the length fourteen feet long, the sides 
the same lezgth and two feet three inches in height; the 
plank being one inch and a half thick—sawed for the 
purpose. The manure, saturated with lye, is piled up on 
the planks, so as to make a heavy draught for four or five 
horses. The crop of manure for the spring operations, ig 
thus all taken out, and my farm yard cleared off by the 
last of March.—At this period commences the making of 
the summer crop of manure, when the remaining wheat 
straw and the corn stalks are used as before stated, with 
the stable manure spread over, &c., until the cattle leave 
the yard for the pasture fields, about the middle of May, 
The manure then in the farm yard is covered over with a 
thick layer of straw, until the month of August, by which 
time the manure is sufficiently decomposed and in good 
order to be ploughed under in our fallow fields, then pre- 
paring for wheat. Of this crop of manure we take out 
every summer about one hundred and sixty or one hun- 
dred and seventy wagon loads, making altogether, (on 
this farm of one hundred and eighty-nine acres of arable 
land) at least four hundred wagon loads of good manure, 

I have this year made a change in my system of farm- 
ing, and in future my operations will be—¢wo fields in 
wheat, one field in corn, and one field in roots, or roots 
and oats—say 114 acres in roots, and 114 acres in oats— 
three fields for pasture and one field for hay. Thus hav- 
ing every year four fields in grass—one of them to cut— 
still pursuing the eight field system. _ By this plan‘I shall 
increase my blooded stock of cattle, &c. We consider 
the increase of cattle particularly essential, as our land is 
becoming entirely too light for wheat, requiring the pres- 
sure of the hoof. 

The rotation in my new system is, 


1840, corn, 1844, clover, 
1841, roots, or roots and oats, 1845, wheat, 
1842, wheat, 1846, clover, 
1843, clover, 1847, clover. 


From the above I consider an average crop will be of 


Wheat, - - - - 1200 bushels, 
Com - - - - = 1000 « 
Oats, - - - - - 600 « 


Roots, | have not sufficient experience, 
Pork, (as at present) 8 to 10,000 weight, 
Beef Cattle, 15 to 20 head for sale, 
Hay, say 25 tons from the one field of 23 acres. 
Sincerely, and respectfully yours, 
F. Titeuman, Rockland. 





Surer—more sheep, for mutton and for wool—for health 
and for comfort, in Maryland and Virginia—wool re- 
commended for mattrasses—and mattrasses instead of 
feather beds—The nuptial bed in the “blissful bower.” 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

I think you would render an acceptable service to your 
patrons if you would report, occasionally at least, the 
price of lamb, of mutton, and of wool. Get some wool 
stapler or dealer in wool, in which business by the bye, 
there is so little competition, as to subject the wool grow- 
er to the injurious effects of monopoly ; but get the deal- 
er in wool, of whom I présume you have some in Bal- 
timore, to give you the names or terms employed in de- 
signating the various kinds and qualities of wool, with 
such explanation as he might add, and as would prove 
useful to your readers. With this information, and the 
occasional quotation of prices, we in the country should 
better know when it would be worth while. to inerease 
existing flocks, or toembark in sheep husbandry. I agree 
with you, perfectly, in the opinion you some time since 
expressed, that Maryland might derive a greater addition 
of nett income from her existing capital and resources, by 
increasing the number of sheep than by almost any other 
outlay or application of labor. Jt may J think be safely 
stated, that there is land and pasturage for at least an av- 
erage of an additional three thousand for each of our 
twenty counties—True, that number might overstock 
some counties, but others might demand and well accom- 
modate the surplus—Supposing this: rough estimate to 
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be within the mark, and we should’ have for the twenty 
eounties 60,000 sheep.more than at present; suppose 
these sheep to yield say an average of four pounds of 
wool at twenty cents a pound, there would be $48,000, 
anda lamb each at $1,20 would amount to $72,000 more, 
which, without the aid of a Cocker, or Mr. McKubin, 
any man may see would make $120,000 annually, or 
y the interest on a debt of two millions of dollars divi- 
ded among individuals. Now. the first question the read- 
er may probably ask is where would a market be found— 
what would we do with so much additional sheep meat, 
and so much wool.—The answer is that it would take, 
gradually, the place of other meat.—It would do for every 
man what every good farmer and every good farmer’s 
wife likes to have done—it would “save his bacon !” 
mutton is known to be the most wholesome of animal 
food.—Yet there are hundreds of landholdets in Mary- 
Jand—the fact is scarcely credible—yet there are hun- 
dreds who never kill a mutton for family use, much less 
a fat one weighing twenty or twenty-five pounds to the 
quarter.—T he increase of our flocks of sheep, animals to 
the growth of which no states in the union are better a- 
dapted than Maryland and Virginia, would make lamb 
and mutton cheaper, and allowance is made for that in 
the preceding calculation, and cause them gradually, to 
a considerable extent, to supersede beef and. hog meat. 
This you may say would be injurious to the beef and the 
hog grower in the rich vallies of the West, where corn is 
so abundant and cheap that it can only get to a good mar- 
ket on the hoof.—It would, in fact, say you, be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.—Very well—that’s Peter’s look out— 
every man for himself and God for us all. “Let us make 
the most of our peculiar resources, while others do the 
same.—We in Maryland and Virginia, have a very fertile 
and much neglected resources in the adaptedness, if J 
may say so,—in a word in our capacity to grow a great 
number ‘of sheep and a vast quantity of wool more than 
we do, with scarcely any additional expense! Let us 
carefully examine, one and all, and turn to the best ac- 
count, the means that Providence has placed within our 
reach. By doing that, all the resources of the counties 
will be developed, and all interests adjusted. © 4s to wool 
—when the quantity should be greatly increased, it 
would be used for a greater variety of purposes, taking in 
some measure the place of cotton, feathers, horse hair, &c. 
—Feathers and horse hair! says the reader—yes—feath- 
ers and horse hair “says I.”—Know you not that wool 
makes a most delightful mattrass when compactly stuffed 
and well made ?—And what man or woman either, with 
any christian notions of comfort and cleanliness, sleeps 
on feathers in hot weather? Only think of it, Mr. Editor, 
—a great strapping beef-eating fellow—or, yet worse, 
some lovely woman, some sleeping Danaz, such as you, 
if not I may have seen, sunk down and buried in a sixty- 
pounds feather bed in the dog days—the thermometer at 
ninety! yet strange to tell, such things do take place, in 
a christian land, and an age of reason! To render the 
idea still more shocking, imagine that you behold our 
first parents, at the close of a sweet vernal evening, as 


” talking hand and hand alone they pass’d 
* On to their blissful bower— 

‘ __—— Flere in a close recess, 

** With flowers, garlands, and sweet smelling herbs 
** Espous’d Eve deck’d first her nuptial bed ; 
**And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung, 

** What day the genial Angel to our sire 

‘* Brought her in naked beauty, more adorn’d 

** More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 

** Endow’d with all their gifis :” 





Now, who would not hang on Haman’s gallows, the 
man who would suggest a feasher bed for such a bower! 
Shade of immortal Milton forgive me—the pen drops from 
my hand at the very thought! 

No, Mr. Editor,—for Maryland and Virginia—more 
sheep—more wool—for health and comfort and economy 
—There’s “nothing like leather for a fortification,” says 
the Tanner. URIE.. 





Annuat Meetine of the English Agricultural Society. 
The New English Agricultural Society will meet in Cam- 
bridge-in July next, and. great preparations will be made 
to accommocate the numerous assemblage that is expected 
to be present. The Dining Room to be erected: for the 
purpose, will be 197 feet long, 113 feet wide, and will ac- 
commodate 2500 persons, 

The premiums offered for the ensuing year amount to 
$5000. The annual income of the Society is $14,000. 





Ha¥MakING. sd ai 

As the season for haymaking is at hand, I feel desirous 
of bringing your numerous readers acquainted with a 
practice, which is based on so. true a theory, thai—as 
ought always to be the case—they go hand in hand to 
the end of the chapter. Asso much of the happiness of 
the farmer depends on the stock of hay which he can 
prepare for his winter comsumption,.any information’ 
tending to facilitate the process, and at the same time les- 
sen the labor and expense and hazard of the business, 1 
consider of great importance. ‘The following observations, 
reflections and instructions, are therefore presented to 
their notice by their friend and well-wisher, 

NV. J. 1st May, 1840. Jonan Const. 

“ Having observed, that in a season where there was no 
rain whatever, and the hay had been made with rapidity, 
and carried within a short time after it had been cut, that 
a greater quantity had been injured by being over heated 
and burnt, than ina catching, irregular season ;_ that when 
hay had not heated in the stack, it was frequently ——— ; 
that as hay lost its native green color and approached a 
brown, it lost its nutritive qualities; and that, altogether, 
the making of hay, as usually conducted, was a very pre- 
carious and troublesome operation ; I determined on try- 
ing to arrange a system on more regular and certain prin- 
ciples, and in which | succeeded: and by adopting a 
certain and regular course of operations, was enabled to 
make my hay of a uniform good quality; and, let the 
weather be as it might, at a pretty regular expense -for 
labor; and considering such a process not only of import- 
ance, as it insures a more perfect quality, but as it affords 
a more certain protection against the injuries usually con- 
sequent on the uncertainty of the weather, and over heat- 
ing in the stack, and that it thus removes two great caus- 
es of anxiety, it may be well -worth the public attention. 

In the first place, then, as to the state of the weather— 
it generally happens at this season of the year, that there 
are three or four rainy and three or four dry days ;* there- 
fore,on beginning to cut the grass, as it is well known 
that grass may be cut and suffered to.remain in the swarth 
for several days without injury; and it being desirable, 
where hands are plenty, to have a good quantity, or as 
much as will complete a stack in a day, in the same state 
of forwardness, I should prefer, rather than to wait for 
fine weather, to-begin to cut in rainy weather. However, 
be this as it may, the swarths should not be opened but 
on afine day, and when this is done, the grass should be 
well shaken apart and equally spread over the ground ; 
and as soon as the upper surface is dry, turn it well over, 
and in this operation great care should be taken to open 
and spread any cocks that may not have been divided in 
the first opening: this being done, commence raking in- 
to wind rows in time, that the whole may be made into 
small.cocks before the night. The second day these 
cocks must remain untouched, let the weather be wet or dry. 
The third day, if the weather be certain and fine, throw 
the cocks open; but if the weather be wet or threatening, 
they may remain another day, or until. the weather is 
certain to be fine for the day. The cocks should then be 
thrown according to the crop, into beds of two or three 
rows, and after three or four hours exposure, turned 
over, and taking time to gather the whole into wind rows 
and cocks before night; let this operation commence ac- 
cordingly, and none be left open. The day after this, 
which in fine weather will be the fourth, the cocks must 
remain untouched, or not be opened, whether the weather be 
wet or dry. On the fifth, or the sixth day, these cocks 
will only require to be opened for an hour or two, after 
which time they will be fit for the stack. 

The novelty of this mode, consists only in suffering 
the hay to remain in cock the second or third, or alternate 
days; and at first sight it may appear that so much time 
in fine weather must be lost, but this is by no means the 
case, for while the hay remains in cocks, a slight fermen- 
tation. or what is termed sweating, will take place; and 
in consequence, after it has been opened on the -third and 
fifth days, it will prove to be just as forward as if it had 
been worked every day; and the advantages resulting 
from this, are obviously the following:—By shortening 
the time of open exposure, the color of the hay is jpore 
perfectly preserved, anid consequently, the quality; 
and the fermentation or sweating which. takes place in the 
cocks, proves so much to ‘have diminished the principle 
or inclination, as to. prevent its heating injuriously in the 
stack; and the whole operation of making, whether it 
takes four days or eight, requires three days’ labor only ; 
andthe hay being left in that state every night, in which it 


lis ‘the least possibly exposed to the injuries of the weather, 


and in which it may remain fora day or two in uncertain 
weather, without injurious exposure, most painfulanxiety 
and useless attendence of labors: are obviated.” —Hay- 
ward’s Science of Agriculture. *In England. 





TuorovucH Daainine anv Sus-soit PLouGHIne. 
(Coneluded.) ; 
The lines of drains having been marked offin the field, 
the drainer begins by cutting with a spade on 4 line, then 
removing a first spading of about 13 or.14 inches wide- 
all along; another follows with a narrower and tapering 
spade made for the purpose, taking out another spading, 
and when picking becomes necessary, a third man follows 
with a pick, and a fourth with a large scoop ‘shovel to 
cast out the earth—a smaller scoop shovel is used to clean 
out the bottom, which should be cut as narrow as will 
allow the last drainer a footing, generally about three or 
four inches. From two to two and one half feet from the 
surface, are the best depths for such drains, the latter al- 
ways to be preferred. The bottom should be cut as 
straight and uniform as possible, ‘so that the water may 
flow freely along at all places, and it is better to cuta little 
deeper where there is any sudden rise of the surface, than 
to follow it; and where sudden hollows occur, the cut- 
ting may on the same principle be less deep ; attention to 
this also admits of after straightening or levelling of the 
eurface, without any’ injury to the drains. The workmen, 
in cutting, should throw the earth to the right and left 
from each alternate drain, as that-allows the plough to go 
regularly and fully occupied boutings, [a Scotch term for. 
a rotation or traverse of the plough] in filling in earth, 
whilst each alternate ridge or space is left for getting in 
the stones, free from the earth thrown out. The stones 
may either be laid down at intervals by the sides of the 
drains, to be there broken, or being broken in masses .at 
some convenient spot, and at such convenient seasons as 
best suit for the employment of spare labor, can be brought 
by the cart ready to be filled in. No stones should be 
filled in till the whole line of drain has been, cut out and 
inspected ; but the sooner drains are completed after hav- 
ing been cut the better, and they should always be filled 
from the higher level downwards. Sometimes, when 


‘there is much tendency of the sides to fall in, it becomes 


necessary to fill in going along. ‘Cutting in the summer, 
when there is little water in the soil, or in any dry season, 
saves much of this. In soft or sandy bottoms, by cutting 
the drains to half the depth in the first instance, allowing 
them to remain so until the water has been voided from 
the upper stratum of the soil, the lower part may then be 
cut out with more safety from falling in. ‘The stones 
should not be filied nearer to the. surface than 18 inches, 
leaving 16 inches for deep ploughing. 

The upper surface of the stones having been made 
straight and uniform, the whole’should be neatly and 
closely covered with a thin thatch or flautcher divol, or 
turf, cut from the adjoining surface, or brought from some 
suitable place. Strict attention to the correct execulion 
of this operation is of the greatest importance, as many 
drains are ruined at once from the running of ‘the loose 
earth. Thick turfs are objectionable, from the difficulty 
of getting them to fit close.—Straw, rushes, broom, whins, 
and other like materials, are very objectionable, affording 
no certain or uniform security, and forming a recéptacle 
for vermin; peat moss ina thin layer, well beat down, 
may be used to advantage. When the deepest ploughing 
has ‘been executed, there should always remain a firm 
crust of earth undisturbed over: the stones of the drain ; 
and no surface water could ever have access 16 the free 
way of a drain by any: direct opening, but should find its 
way by percolation or filtration through the'subsoif, and 
should always enter by the sides of the drain. Tt ma 
be of advantage to tramp or beat down closely the first 
two inches of soil put over the turf, in order to form the 
permanent crust. . I os a 

The cost of executing such drains varies, of course, ac- 
cording to circumstances—the cutting costing from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per rood of 36 yards, according to thie hardiness 
‘of the subsoil ; the stones, if collected on the adjoinii 
fields, will cost from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per réod, the breaking 
from 9d. to ls. per rood ; about one and one half cubic 
yards of broken stones will fill’a tood of a natrow’and . 
well cut drain; the putting in of the stones ‘ifiay be cal- 
culated to cost about 3d. per rood, and the turfing about 
1d.; the filling in of the earth over the stones ‘with the 





plough, will cost about 1d. per rood.—The ole’ 
per rood of common drains may be taken at att re _ 
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Jam of opimon that small stones form the best filling 
for drains, both as to efficiency and permanency, and are 
the cheapest wherever stones .are plentiful. The tile, 
however, isa very ready mode, especially in clay dis- 
tricts, 

It is painful to-see the practice, still very prevalent, of 
filling drains too near the surface, either with stones or 
tiles; for it is obvious that the deeper drains (not to exceed 
three feet) draw better than. the shallow ones and as all 
land ought.to be subsoiled once, and occasionally trenched 
to the depth of sixteen inches, drains filled nearer the sur- 
face than eighteen inches are sure to obstruct the plough, | 
and are likely to be injured in many places by the foot of | 
the horse or the share of the plough. 

In case where time or capital are wanting to complete 
the drainage at once, each alternate drain may be execut- 
ed in the first instance, and the remainder can be done the 
next time the field is to be broken up. 

. After the drainage has been completed, a crop of oats 
may be taken from. the field; and immediately after that 
crop shall have been separated from the grouni, the field 
should be gone thoroughly over with the Subsoil Plough, 
crossing the lines of drains at right angles. eae 

The Sussoit Proves, has been constructed on prinei- 
ples appearing the best fitted to break up the subsoilcom- 
pletely, to a depth sufficient for most thorough cultivation, 
say 14 to 16 inches, whilst the active soil is still retained 
on the surface—to be of the easiest: possible draught in 
reference to the depth of furrow and firmness of the sub- 
soil—to have strength and massive weight sufficient to 
penetrate the hardest stratum—to resist the shocks from 
fast stones—and to throw out all stones under 200 Ibs. in 
weight. All this has been accomplished and practically 
proved at Deanston, over an extent of at least 2U0 acres of 
various soils; and reports of the successful application of 
those ploughs, in various parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland during several seasons, have been received. The 
plough requires four good horses, an active ploughman, 
and a lad to drive the horses and manage them at the turn- 
ings. Six horses, yoked three and three abreast, may be 
necessary in some very stiff or stony soils. A common 
plongh, drawn by two horses, goes before the subsoil 
plough, throwing outa large open furrow of the active 
soil; the subsoil plough following, slits up thoroughly 
and breaks the subsoil, and the next furrow of active soil 
is thrown over the last opened furrow of the subsoil ; the 
stones brought to the surface by the subsoil plough being 
thrown aside on the ploughed part of the land by a lad, 
thus the work proceeds-until the whole field is gone over. 
The lad should carry a bag of wooden pins that he may 
mark the site of the large fast stones which the plough 
cannot throw out, and which must afterwards be dug out 
with the pick, and perhaps blasted. 

This.large plough is a sort of horse pick, breaking up 
without raising to the surface any of the subsoil. Chan- 
nels are thus regularly formed for the water to flow from 
all paris towards the drains. The atmospheric air being 


also by this means freely admitted to the body of the sub- | , 


soil, the most sterile and obdurate till, becomes gra:lually 
meliorated, and the common plough may ever alter be 
wrought to a depth of from 10 to 12 inches without ob- 
struction, and with the power of three horses; yoked a- 
breast, and. managed with ease by the ploughman without 
any person to drive; being thus yoked together, and near 
the point of resistance, the horses have great power.— 
The furrow turned over being broad in proportion, neur- 
ly ong half more ground will be gone over in a day than 
with a plough drawn by two horses. 
. The charge of subsoil ploughing a Scotch acre may be 
es imated a: 24s., or 30s. per statute acre, being one fifth of 
what a similar depth with the spade would cost, and upon 
the whole, as effectually done. When land which has 
been opened up by the subsoil plough shall have uniler- 
gone the first rotation of cropping, several inches of the 
subsoil . may be taken up by the plough to mix with the 
active soil, and in proportion as the subsoil is ameliorated, 
so may the greater depth be taken up with advantage. In 
the rieher subsoils it is sometimes expedient to plough to 
the w depth of the moved subsoil on the first appli- 
cation of the trench plough. The trench plough recom- 
mended for this process, should be made in the form of 
Wilkie’s ploagh, having all its dimensions made of double 
size, oF what is found to answer fully as well, by a plough 
in ms ashion of the old Seotch plough, but also of double 
the dimensions. Such ploughs require six horses, yoke: 
three and three abreast, with one man to hold the plough 
aud another to manage the horse, to do the work eflec- 


tually. This operation should be performed in turning 
over the winter furrow preparatory to green crop, and the 
sooner the work is performed after harvest the better. In 
estimating the expense of this operation, the horses may 
be charged at 4s. each, to cover all expenses, tear and 
wear, &c. which will amount to 24s.; two men 2s.—4s. ; 
and an attendant lad to pick out stones, 1s.; in all 29s. 
As the work is heavy, the motion of the horses is neces- 
sarily slow, and it will in general take eight hours work- 
ing to accomplish one statute acre. I'he expense of this 
operation may appear alarming, but when it is considered 
that one such ploughing will be more effectual in killing 
weeds, and in exposing the soil to the air, than two ordi- 
nary ploughings, we may deduct the cost of two such= 
20s., leaving 9s. to be charged against the deep working. 
All who have ever studied or experienced the most com- 
mon gardening, must be aware of the important advan- 
tages of deep working, and when it can be attained in the 
broad field of farming at so small a cost as 93 per acre they 
may easily believe that the whole will be more than 
doubly repaid in every succeeding grain crop, and abun- 
dantly even in pasture. When land has been thorough- 
ly drained, deeply wrought, and well manured, the most 
unpromising sterile soil becomes a deep rich loam ; rival- 
ling in fertility, the best natural land of the country, and 
from being fitted for raising only scanty crops of common 
oats, will bear good crops of from 32 to 48 bushels of 
wheat, 30 to 40 bushels of beans, 40 to 60 bushels of bar- 
ley, and from 48 to 70 bushels of early oats, per statute 
acre, besides potatves, turneps,mangel wurtzel, and carrot, 
as green crops, and which all good agriculturists know 
are the abundant producers of the best manure. It is 
hardly possible to estimate all the advantages of dry and 
deep land. Every opperation in husbandry is thereby 
facilitated and cheapened—less seed and less manure pro- 
duce a full effect, the chances of a good and early tid [a 
Scotch term, for that state of the ploughed soil, which is 
niost suitable for receiving the seed—neither too moist 
nor teo dry] for sowing are greatly increased—a matter 
of great importance in our precarious climate,—and there 
can be no doubt that even the climate itself will be much 
improved by the general prevalence of dry land. When 
this subject was treated of in the Second Report of Drum- 
monds’ Agricultural Museum, published in March, 1833, 
the system was beginning to be adopted in a few places 
in a very few districts of Scotland, England, and Treland, 
and in most instances on’a very limited scale. Since then 
the intrinsic merits and evident results of the system have 
raised its character, even with many of its former oppo- 
nents ;, and one cannot now travel almostanywhere in the 
country without seeing, either on a large or small scale, 
the operation of thorough draining going on. The deep 
ploughing is not yet so general, but it will undoubtedly 
follow; and it isto be regretted thal, in the meantime, 
some zealous and good farmers, not aware of its advan- 
tages, are filling their drains so near the surface as tomar 
the future thorough application of the system of deep work- 
4 *€ 


Thorough draining is the foundation of all good hus- 
bandry, and, when combined with deep ploughing, issues 
a general and uniform fertility, assisted no doubt by es- 
sentials, thorough working and cieaning, ample manuring, 
and a proper rotation of cropping. 

In making a survey of the agricultural aspect of Scot- 
land, and great part of England. it must be evident to ev- 
ery one skilled in agriculture, that by much the greatest 
proportion of the arable land, indeed we may assume three 





+1 have been often asked if | would recommend subsoil ploug'- 
ing of tand whieh had not been drained To this, |! an wer, certain- 
ly net, fur, untel there is un escape or water through the subsoil 
any opening of it bu provides a greater space fir holding water, 
and will rather tend to j jere than imnprove the soil. Where the 
-nb-ol consists of gravel, or sand, or moor brand, forming a crust 
over a lower stratum of open subscil, th n the subsoil plough bein» 
applied, will at once p ov de a pa sage tor th: water, and leave the 
incumben subvert open for amelioration, tt has been rem irked by 
av inteliigent forester that in planting in wet bottomed laud pilling 
to receive the pants mimo te jectio abe, becanse in wet weather 
the loose earth of the pits gets ulled with water, which is either 
acted upon by frost to the injury of the planter, or the co stant im 
inerwon of theru-ts in water causes hrir dec y; or the contrary, 
slitting gives We plant a bold ofthe gr und, the rots are pushed in, 
to the solid on search of noarwhwent, whil-t the vacuities capahle of 
receiving water are very snail. ‘n lik - manner the pening of the 
vubsoil in a tenacious bottom forms on» great pit over th whole 
field huldt @ water most destructive to the growth of cultivated 





plants. Ont w principle the experience of age has tanght the 
Englis: ogriculturist ow tenac ous clays to follow a -y*ten of shal 

low p oughing. Se svon as wet landsare th roughly drained, deep 
pluug ing may follow with tno greatest advanta.e, but not sooner. 





fourths of the whole, is under very indifferent culture, ari- 
sing mainly from the want of complete draining and deep 
working ; and looking even to the best farmed districia 
with the eye of an experienced farmer in the thorough 
system, much of the land will be seen suffering under 
wet or damp. All the heavy land of the Lothians, Ber. 
wickshire, Fife Strathmore, Clydesdale, &c., would be 
greatly benefitted by the introduction of the system, and 
if generally adopted we would hear no more of “stiff 
clays,” “cold retentive soils” and the like, in the Agricul- 
tural Reports, 

There is no want of employment for all spare labor 
and spare capital of the country, in the general thorough 
cultivation of the soil, and if properly gone about, it will 
afford ample remuneration to th: individual possessors 
and farmers of the land, while th: wealth of the country 
will be greatly increased. ‘ 

The cultivation of the inferior soils will tend to lower 
the value of the high rented lands, but the general rental 
in the country will be much increased, whilst the prices 
of all agricultural products will be lowered, thereby af- 
fording cheaper sustenance to the manufacturers, which 
will enable them to meet more effectually the cheap labor 
of other countries; and it is not at all improbable that 
Britain may become an exporting country in grain in the 
course of the next twenty years, thereby overthrowing 
the bugbear corn Jaws without a political struggle. This 
may appear a very boli anticipation, but to those who 
know intimately the history of the wonderful improve- 
ments which have taken place in the various leading man- 
ufactures of the country, in the course of the last twenty 
years, (and who can appreciate the vast improvement of 
which agriculture is yet susceptible,) it will seem as no 
very hopeless prospect. Often has it been thought during 
the progress of the manufactures that the perfection of 
these arts had been attained, when, by the application of 
science, capital, division of labor, or industry, or all these 
together, some new and extensive step was gained, where- 
by the cost of production was cheapened, then followed 
a lower selling price to the consumer, and immediately 
the field of consumption was extended. In most cases 
those steps of improvement were urged, more by the ne- 
cessity arising from low profils and extensive rivalry, than 
from the encouragement of high profits and extensive de- 
mand. So is it now operating with the agriculturist. 
During the reign of high prices any sort of farming was 
sure to pay ; but naw, when prices are low, nothing but 
skill and capital, and well regulated industry will do; 
and since higher prices are scarcely to be looked for, the 
only hope of the land owner and the farmer is to use every 
means to produce their articles cheaper and in greater 
quantity from the same extent of land. From the pro- 
gress which the system of thorough drainage has been 
made, the Jists are fairly entered by the hitherto consid- 
ered poorer soils against the rich, the rivalry cannot be 
stopped, and the result will shortly be, a greater agricul- 
tural advancement in Great Britain than has ever before 
taken place. The grand natural prompter, Se/f interest, 
will in due time work out the result. Yet much may be 
done in assistance by the exertions of proprietors and 
agricultural associations, and by the national legislature, 
in the case of entailed lands. 





Duhlias,—We understand that the sales of new Dah- 
lias from Hirst & Dreer’s collection, on Saturday last, 
was one of the most profitable ever known in Philadel- 
phia. The celebrated Striata Formassissima, the novel 
and unique carnation striped Dahlia, brought $2,25 per 
plant. The collection was very extensive, and the plants 
of uncommonly vigorous growth. 





Silk.—The New York Siar mentions, as a proof of the 
attention which the culture of Silk will probably receive 
in that State, that one person in the city of New York 
has sold in small parcels, to farmers and others, five hun 
died ounces of silk worm eggs within the last sixty days. 
It is calculated that no less than thirty-five hundred oun- 
ces of eggs have been sold in that city during the present 
season. 





Hints to Furmers.—Earl Spencer states that since he 
has placed luinps of rock-salt in the pasture lands he has 
not had an instance of premature calving among his cows. 





In France there are 154 Agricultural Societies, and 468 
Agriculiural Associations. The government grant $200 
to each society, and $50 to each association. 
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To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

[have thought for some time pastaljgt your paper may 
be made very useful as the advertising paper for sale of lands, 
and I send vou the first advertisement I have been able to of- 
fer you. When it is once understood that your agricultural 

rwill inform us what farms are for sale, your subsctip- 
tion list will be found to increase, and sellers and buyers of 
Jand will find it very convenient to have within their reach, a 

aper where they can see all or nearly all the lands in mar- 
et. A Susscriser. 


[We thank our friend for his suggestion, and will be pleas- 
ed to receive advertisements upon this or any other matter 
connected with the agricultural interest. ] 





VatuasLte Macuine ror Corron PLanters.—The 
other day a very simple machine was exhibited to us, 
which promises to be very useful to the planter, especial- 
ly on rich soils, where the cotton plant grows high and 
strong. ‘I'he process of eradicating the stalk is known 
to be very tedious, and from the injury done to the health 
of the slaves, expensive as well as painful. [t must in 
many instances be pulled by hand; and the work is, of 
course, slow and exhausting. The machine of which we 
speak, is invented by Mr. M’Phettridge, of Virginia, who 
calls it the cotton stalk puller. ‘Two wheels and an axle, 
are drawn along by a pair of horses.—The wheels in their 
revolutions turn by means of cogs, with an accelerated 
motion, two iron bars slightly diverging from each other, 
but placed at right angles to the axle, so that in the revo- 
lution they take the cotton stalk is between them. The 
eogs give them an exceedingly rapid motion in opposite 
direction upwards; so that the'stalk being caught between 
them is thrown upwards and outwards with some force. 
There are contrivances for directing the stalk along the 
line so that it shall be infallibly rooted up, and the pro- 
cess is very quick.—.Mobile Journal. 





Gardening.—Is your garden too clayey ?—Cart on 
sand, spread it over the surface, and mix it with the soil 
by ploughing, digging, hoeing, raking, &c. Is it too san- 
dy? Spread over ita moderate dressing of stiffer soil of 
clay loam. Sand for clay or clay for sand, is worth more 
as a manure, that any heup from the stable, as this is more 
permanent. A soil that is very stiff will require large 
quantities of sand to reduce it—more than many people 
suppose—for, less than enough to overcome the adhesive- 
ness of the clay, will only make the soil harder, just as 
sand and clay will make a hard cement for mason’s use. 
But a little clay will answer for sandy séils—Maine Cul. 





The French government expends annually, premiums 
to Societies, Veterinary Schools, Sheep Farms, Haras or 
Studs, and other lic establishments, the enormous sum 
of $525,000. . In addition to this, with a view to natural- 
ize the tea-plant in France, an agent has been sent out to 
collect information and to send home plants. An agent 
has also been sent to China, to learn the management of 
silkworms, and to collect information also about the tea- 
plant. A distinguished member of the Academy of Sciences 
has been sent into the different departments to examine in- 
to the mischief done by insects and to suggest remedies. 
Will our government ever do any thing for agriculture ?— 
Maine Farmer. 

The crops in France (says the Brenton of Nantes) are 
looking splendid, and promise a fine harvest. 





~ Bank of Virginia—Trial of Green —On the resump- 
tion of the trial of Benjamin W. Green on Wednesday a 
Jettter was produced and read as evidence in the case, 
which was written by Green to Mr. Mayo, the prose- 
cuting attorney, on the night of his first arrest.—Its sub- 
stance, according to the Richmond Whig, was an appeal to 
Mr. Mayo, to use his influeace in getting him (Green) 
bailed ot discharged, and also to intercede with the Mayor 
in his favor, for doing which each would be liberally re- 
munerated. To Mr. Mayo, he said he would give “half 
he had left, which would be the biggest fee he had ever 
received, and he would need no. practice for two years at 
least.” The cxamination in reference to this affair was 
to be continued on Thursday. 

The trial of Mr. Dabney has been postponed till next 
Wednesday, June 3d. 





To Pickle Spanish Onions—Put the onions into cold 
salt and water, let them stand all night; boil the spice in 
white vinegar, let it remain till itis cold; drain the onions 
well and pour the vinegar over; they will be fit for use 
in a few days. . 





FORIEGN ‘TOBACCO MARKET. 
Correspondence of the Richmond Compiler. 
Lonpon, 30th April, 1840. 

GenTLeMeN—NSince our last report per the Great Western, 
no material change has taken place in Tobaceo. The markets 
are very dull, and will propably continue so, until the extent 
of the forthcoming suppies is ascertained, and prices find their 
natural level. You are probably aware that last year they 
rose rapidly in consequence of an anticipated —— and 
now that Stocks are lower than have been during the last 25 
years, the expectation of future abundance causes a daily de- 
preciation in the value of the article. 

Liverpoot, 29h April, 1840’ 

Gentlemen—There has been a good gemand for Tobacco 
this month, the sales amuunting to 917 bhds; of which the 
trade has taken 26 bhds Virginia leaf, and 114 steamed, and 
550 Kentucky stemmed; Mauufacturers and Irish dealers 67 
hhds. Virginia leaf, and LOL stemmed; exporters 183 hhds. 
Virginia, and 44 hhds. Kentucky leaf; and for re-sale a par- 
cel of 32 hhds. Kentucky stemmed. ‘The state of this market 
for Tobacco varies in no material respect from that described 
in our Circular of 14th inst. Almost all the better descrip- 
tions of both leaf and stemmed have disappeared from the 
market, and of the residue, which will be found here upon 
the arrival of new Tobacco, very little will be fit fur any pur- 
pose butexpurtation. ‘Ihe prospect therefore, of a ready sale 
for early supplies has seldom been better. Prices will, of 
course, be regulated by the quantity first arriving, and that 
which may be expected to fullow. ‘The first cargoes may 

robably do well, but it would be unsafe, in the face of the 
ast abundant crop, to calculate upon rates for later arrivals, 
much exceeding those current in former years. 





Stock of Tobacco in Liverpool. 1840. 1839. 
hhds. —hhds. 

In Warehouse 30th March, 4763 4928 
Imported in April, 98 477 
4861 5405 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—The market continues to be well supplied with 
Beef on the hoof, and prices are the same as last week, viz: 
#6 for inferior, to $7 per 100 Ibs. for prime, with occasional 
sales of a few choice selected from the droves at $7,50. ‘The 
supply of live Hugs is also good, but prices dull, 5,25a5,50. 

Cotton—A sale of 30 bales Louisiana at 9c. 

Fish—Shad in fair demand; sales N.C. trim’d No. 1, 8,75 
and in some cases as high as $9. Herrings also tolerably 
brisk at $2,75. Molasses—N. Orl. thin but sweet, at private 
sale, 28c. and of prime at 30c.; Porto Rico 29a294e; 125 Neu- 
vitas 29a304; and 112 casks Matangas19c. Sugar—135 hds 
Cuba Muscovado 5.05a6, at auction; the Frances Jane's car 
go from Porto Rico, was withdrawn after selling one lot at 
5,45; N. Orl. infer, 4,50a5, common 5,25a5,75, private sale. 

Tobacco—The inspections of the week still continue quite 
large, and notwithstanding the large quantity Maryland sold 
within the lastfew weeks the demand still continues very ac- 
tive, and sales comprise nearly the whole quantity inspected, 
but no change in prices. Ohio appears much neglected this 
week; we quote 4,50a10 for common to superior lots; wrap- 
pery Sal4; yellow and red 7al0; yellow 7a8, and fine yellow 
8al0: no sales this week that we have heard of. Inspections 
comprise 1416 hds Maryland, 109 Ohio, 8 Virginia, and*1 
hhd Pennsylvania—total 1534 hds. The crop of Md. tobac- 
co of 1839 will, it is now ascertained be about 34,000 hhds. 
It is to be remarked, however, that although the number of 
bhds. is very large, the’actual quantity is not so great as it 
appears to be: the crop is so light and bulky that the weight 
of the hhds which usually average 800 to 850 Ibs. is not this 
year more than 650 to 700 Ibs.: this lightness is detrimental 
to the interests of the planter, as he notonly requires more 
casks, but shippers will nut pay as much for light hhds. as for 
heavy ones, in consequence of the charges of freight, Kc. be- 
ing made on the hhd. without regard to weight. We have 
seen letters from respectable sources on the Western Shore of 
Maryland, which state that the ‘Iobacco plants have suffered 
material injury from the fly, and that very few planters will 
setout their usual number of plants, some of them not more 
than half. In some instances corn has been planted in land 
prepared for ‘Tobacco, and it is calculated from present ap- 
pearances that the coming erop will fall short one-fourth. 

Flour.—Howard street Flour has ceclined a shade, We 
note sales of several hundred barrels from stores this inorning 
at $4,624 for good brands, and we quote that price as the 
store ratenow. ‘The receipt price is $4,50. We hear of no 
sales of Ciiy Mills. The stock is. very light, and the article 
would probably bring $4,874. Holders of Susquehanna ask 
$4,624 without meeting purchasers. 

Grain.—There are scarcely anv receipts of Wheat. A 
small lot of very prime Maryland Red sold at 98¢; we quote 
fair to prime reds at 90a96c. Corn is in demand. Sales at 
47c for yellow, and 43c for white. A sale of Susquehanna 
Rye at 50c on time. We quote Md, at 46c. Sales of Md.’ 
Oats at 25c, and of Va. a 22a23c.—American. 


At New York, on Saturday, the Flour market remained 
dull, and Cotton steady and sales to a fairextent. No news. 





day last did not exceed 1000 bales; Monday 2000, and yes- 
terday 2500 bales. We do sot notice any change in prices, 
which we quote at 54al0. Sugar—Prime sugar in any quan- 
tity cannot be found in the market, and there is much enquiry 
tor it, while inferior meets with no sale.’ Our figures for ex- 
tremes are 2404 3-4c. Molasses much enquired for. 

At Philadelphia, May 29.—Coton—of goo quality, is 
scarce and in demand, and a prime article would now meet 
ready sale at fair prices; 40 bales Tennessee, for export at 9 
cents; 55 bales do. at 8 and 8%c per Ib; 51 do. Mobile 9c; 
15 bales fair Mississippi 9c. Flour and Meal.—Early ~in 
the week 2200 bbls. Ohio Hour was sold at $44, hut later, re- 
covered, and 1800 bbls. brought $4 3 8, at which price the 
market is now firm. Pennsylvania brands $4,624; 500 bbls. 
Brandy wine at $4,874. Rye Flour—Sales at $2,75, and corn 
meal in bbis. at $2,874. Grain.— W heat is active, and taken 
for export as fast as received at 91a96c, as in quality, but 
when the ships now being loaded have their cargoes made 
up, it will asset fall, being at present disproportioned to 
the price of flour. Corn—Sales yellow, afluat, at 48a48ic, 
and white 46. Southern Oats 26c, and dull, receipts of both 
small. Cleared this week, 262 bushels wheat, and 3600 
bushels corn, for foreign exports. Naval Stores.—We have 
no, change to quote since our last review; sales of Spirits 
Turpentine have been made to some extent at 3lc per gallon ; 
Tar $2a2,25; Rosin, 500 bbls. sold at $1,65. Rice, little 
in first hands; we quote at $3 3-4a34 per cwt. ° Exports this 
week 45 casks. Sugar.—The imports of New Orleans have 
been taken from first hands, at prices varying from 5a5 3-4c 
per lb. ‘Tobacco—ccntinues in good request at full prices, 
chiefly for export; fine quality 83 4973-4. ‘Cuba Tobacco 
is scarce and wanted; no stock of on hand. Manufac- 
tured is brisk at full prices. Wool.—We are not yet able to 
say any thing encouraging of this important article, nor shall 
we until our woolen fabricts are in better request, 

At Mobile, May 20.—Cotton—The enquiry being chiefly 
for the better descriptions, has caused an advance in these 
qualities, while interior and middling, or rather mixed lots of 
lower grades remain without improvement. We estimate the 
sales of the week at about 15,000 bales at 5a9c. . 

At Savannah, May 22 —Cotton—There was a fair inquiry 
for Upland at last week’s prices until Wednesday, when the 
British Queen’s accounts caused an increased demand, and 
yesterday sales were made in some instances at full de ad- 
vance. The business of the week amounts to 5224 bales at 
54a94c. Rice—The sales amount to 400 casks from $23-4a 
3, at which prices holders are firm. ; 

At Cincinnati, May 25th, the supply of Bacon was large 
and sales lively ; we quote hog round 64; sides 7a74 ; shoul- 
ders 54c. Early in the week sales of Flour were brisk at 
$3.31; since sales were made at $3,12a3,18, with a down- 
ward ye We quote wheat at 62c. The stock of Lard 
unusually light. Sales at 1Qc, except for inferior, whieh is 8 
a9. Mess Pork $14. ; 

At Richmond, Friday, the sales of Tobacco were heavy, 
as they were all the week, at former prices—receiptsatge. 
Flour on the canal bank @4%, stock light and receipts small. 
Wheat 90a95c and little doing; Corn 45a50c. mt 

Al Danville, May 15th, Tobacco, leaf §$4a7 25; lugs, 2,25a8. 

EXECUTOR’S NE Tae og ON SOUTH AND 
The subscriber ‘as Executor of the late William ‘Steuart, will sell 
at private sale uutil THURSDAY, the 25th June inst. the FARM 
of 245 acres, called Beard's Habitation, adjoining Davideanville in 
Anne Arnndel county, (South River District.) This land is not 
only well wooded and watered, but has a remarka' le proportion of 

Sine timber on it, and its character for fertility as well as bealthiness 
and convenience of! location is too well known to require any fur- 
ther description. Davidsonville is a post ollice 10 miles from An- 
napolis, on the road to Washington, and it is distant about 30 miles 
from the latter place and from Baltimore. 

Also, will be sold as above, another FARM of 313 acres, called 
the Big Manor Plantation, lying in the heart of the West River 
District, near Mount Zion meeting house, and adjojning the lands 
of Henry A. Hall, Dr. Jas. Cheston, Dr. Thomas Owens, Mra. 
oon — ey Pane — others, © : 

or advant o tion this is not r in 
that celebrated district, end especially for tiny amr je how be 
sive prospect it affords of the Chesupeake bay and several couftics 
on the Eastern and Western Shore, whilst the excellence of the 
soil, the abundance of wood and timber, the never failing streams 
and the healthiness of the spot, give great value to. the ry. 
. If not suld at private sale, these two farms will on Thi y the 
25th June inst. at noon, be offered at,public sale at él 
and if not-then sold (from i:.clewency uf weather or other 
they will be offered at sarne hour next day, if fuir, or on : 
fair day thereafter at Butler's Tavern, which is in 
of the last described farm. . ai eka 

Both the farms have near them places of worship, schools, and 
‘convenient landings. ‘ail sd ea Pes 

Terths of sale will be very liberal, and on paymeut of part of | 

urchase mouey, or good security being wil be 
ficulty about av extended credit. 

Balt. 3d-Jume, 1840 4 

“Of imported stock, price §25 a pair, 

imported stock, a pair, caref 
gal ot tall snd car,oub thepesges, Aan 
warranted to be cut of an imported sow, and by 
both selected but not related to each other, by 






















At’ New Orleans, May 14.—Cotton—The sales on Satur- 


erpool, and by him certified to be of the ‘ Be 
Apply to . ie TEES. 
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> BALTIMORE MAKKe lt. 
Asnes- Slacked, - 1 (Sacars— 

Corrst—Ha. ib. 93a 112) Hav. wh. 100Ib.10 al2 00 
’ Rio , 94 a 124] © do brown 7 00a8 00 
Corrow=N. Car. lb. ——~ |} N, Orleans 5 00a7 09 
Virgin good, Ib. — |Lime—Burn:, 35 a 40 

ae || * 9a Peovimiors— 
A 00 a 00! Beef, Balt.mess, 15 00 
© ‘Louisiana, pti. 9a 94) Pork, dodo 17 50 
.\_ “Vennes 8a 9] do prime 14 50 
| Pesruens— Bacon, country e. nar 

geese, 1b. 402 50 | Hams, Balt cure 

Pen Middl’gs, do do 9a 
Shad, No.1, bi. 8 25 | Lard, West.&Balt. 10 
2751 Buuer, in kegs, No. 2, 134 
‘BEANS.-white 1 25al 37} Cheese,incasks,lb. 9al24 


Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 25a3 50 
Saut—Liv. gr. bush. 35 
Seens—Cloverdo. 94al0 50 
Timothy do. 0 00 a 2 50 
Teas—Hyson, lb. 56a! 00 


Peas, black eye | 12a—— 
Corn meal, ki. d. bbl. —— 
do. hhd. 1 
Chopped Rve 100!b. 1 
Ship vu, bush. 36a 00 





‘ Shorts, 13a 14] Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Navat Strores— Gunpowder 60a! 00 
» Pitch, bbl 2 0a—— | Imperial 55 a 60 
Tar, 1 60 |Wacow rreiouts— 

‘PLasster Panis— To Pittsburgh 100lb. 1 25 

‘ Cargo. ton, 3 18 | To Wheeling, 1 50 
Ground, bbl. 1 37a! 50 


FULL BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

For sale, at ver Low paicrs, several pairs of this valuable breed 
-of Pivs, which will be accom pimed by the certificate of one of the 
most. eminent bree‘ers in News York. They me oet _ 
Any perron demring these pigs wil! apply ~ithout delay. is- 
factory assurances eit be pnt of their being thorough-bred, and 
ap fem ‘ower than ever offered in this city. ; 

"" Also, @ few young sows from .8 months 'o 2 years old, imp eg- 
nated hy Lossing’s of Albany) imported boars Paices trom $25 
t» 4a each. Applyto > VUEL S NDS, Amer. F. Office. 

> ~ TUSCARORA PIGS. 

The subscriber is authorize to dwpese of $ or 4 pair of the a- 
bove celebrated breed of Pig-, whic are believed to b- eqnal toans 
in’ the chantry, The Tusearoras are a croes of China and Kerk 
shire, and this lot can be recommended as from a first rate stock.— 
Price'$10 per pair, deliverable at 5 or 6 weeks wid. inthis city. 

jo 








eee SAMUEL. SANDS. 
HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 
For Sale by Robert Sinc!nir, Jr. & Co. Light-street, 
near Prait-street wharf, 
RAIN CRADLES, with :ron.aud wooden braces, and warran!- 


@ thes attac'd. 
GRASS 








SCYTHES and SNFAT#S, in complete order for 


“GRAN. GRASS and BRAVBLE SCYTHES, of best Fuglish 
ard stamps 
‘VEYOUVING HORSE RAKES, made with hickory teeth, and 
article. . 
Whet Seythe Stricklere, Crad'era, Hammers, 
Rakes, Spring-stee! Hay and Manure Forke, 






'S, embracing all the recent improvements 
POWERS and THKAS.1ING MAC.IINES, for two or 


fou 
» QARN. HA! ROWS and CULTIVATORS. June 3—2 
77 JOHN T. NURDING & CO. 


n the pn lic a large stock of ploughs, embracing 
spp ede teieecenors 






























Wiley, Beach. New- 


ae: 
Sred Dropper, “het Fan and Grain Cradle, wih oe 
giuriment of uw eful artices. Castings ter plough- and 
Of all deerriptions arnivhed to order by the pound or 
dute With neatiwss and despat'h. ‘Those wishing 
tide 





igs for vale “They aie the 
blouded Berkehire boar.— 





Hivators, Corn Shellers Straw Cutters, Page's @ 


Tpublie no! to 


VALUABLE ANIMALS FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—A Bull Calf, six months old. of uncommon fine 
size and form —_ He is by an impvr TeD bull of the Ayrsuine breed, 
so celebrated for milk, out of a pure Devon cow, of the stock sent 
in by Mr Coke, (Lord Leicester,) to the late Mrs. Patterson. The 
calf will eat readily any thing that is given him, and will be put on 
board of any steamboat at Baltimore, with foud fur the trip, for 
$60 Maryland money, or a Baltimore accaptance. — 

Also fine superior Kentucky mules now on West River, Md. three 
years old this spring, fur cash,or a Baluumore acceptance at 9 ' days. 
T. &. SKINNER. 
£9-The National Intelligencer and Annapolis Maryland Repub- 
lican, will please copy the above four timos, ahd tieiracconnts will 
be paid at the American Farmer Office. may 27 
VALUABLE STOCK. ; 

For sale, a grade Devon Heifer with her first calf; the heifer is 
out ofa Durham cow, which when fresh gave 30 quarts of milk per 
day ; she ia by a balf Durham and half Devon Hull, and partakes in 
appearance of the latter; she isa beautiful aniwal, and from the 
appearanceof her udder (having just calved) bids fair to make a 
good milker; her calf is a cow ca'f, and by a full bred Devon— 
Price $75. 

A beautiful white and red half Durham heifer, 9 months old— 
price $50. 

A white Bull Calf, 8 months old, with strawberry roan neck; he 
is of god points, and warranted 3 4ths Durham; he» is out of a 
half Durham cow, which gave when fresh 26 quarts of milk per 
day, and by a full bred Durham ball. Priee $60. Address, post 
paid, may 27 Ss. SANDS, Amer Far. Office. 


DURHAM CALVES. 

Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MobeRaTe prices can be supplied af all srasons of the 
year, with calves of axed blord, from dains that are Goop MILK- 
eKs, by apylying any day, Sun ays excep ed, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city,on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
firet toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above. a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES 

@FUrcers for the above addressed to SAML SANDS, publish- 
er of the © F srmer,” will be promptly attended to. 

April 29, 1840-1 y. 
LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are pr: pare! to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near tha foot of Eutaw street, Bal- 
timore, and opon as good terms as can be had at sny other establish- 
ment in the State. 

‘They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleaxed to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by Ietter, ‘The Kilns be:ng situated 
mmediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedj- 
tiously. N.B. Wov received in payment at market price. 

ap 22 E. J. COOPER & Co. 


FOR SALE, 

If application be made immediately, an imported MALTESY 
JACK of fine size and form, now nine or ten years old, which has 
proved himself a sure getter of very fine mules Price $500, and 
fur any «ther particulare refer to the Editor of this paper. 

ap Ll tf THOMAS EMORY, Eastern Shore, Vd. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Tae Sabecriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat 
ronaye he has received trom the public since the establishment uf 
hie Repository in 1825. 

During this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identityimg them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful i the execation of their orders. 

His present taci ities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other «stab! shmeut in this country, he 
hereture affurd them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son fur the vame quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are ex ensive beth in quality a:d variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal dieovunt will be made tu all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to eel! again. 

The -f lowing svamer are cone of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLI DKICAL STRA CUTTERS, wood and iron 











3m 





frames but all with bis paent doable evcentric feeders, with or 


without extra Koives, prices varying fiom $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he chal the world te produce a better machne 
fur en ting long forage. Myer’s “HEAT FAN and ELLIOIT S 
PATENT HURIZONTAL « HEAT FA: S8, both a very superior 
artiele. Fox & Burland s PATENT TitRESHING MACHINES 


_}and Martineau’s PAT’ NT HOKSE POWERS, also -uper or arti- 


elew —A greatwarie y of PLOUGHS. wrought and cast Shares, of 

all sizes and prices; Gid on Davis's improved PLOUG!1S. of Da- 

vie’s Own make of Patterns, which are sutticiently known to the 
require. reromm pdation; 100 CORN CUL'IVA- 

TORS, also expandiny CULTIVATORS, beth iron and wood 

frames, and new ; TOBACCY CULTIVATOKs, 

"F.H, Smits P»sTENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 


«hie» has been made known tc the publi- ; together with a gene- 

















areottment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; Pi. OUGH CASst- 


NGB of every and supenor quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; alse, MACHINE and othr CAST- 
INGS furnished ‘gt sho-t notice and on reasona le terms, his iron 


Foundry bemg furnished w th the best matenals and experienced 
workin wh ample machinery ranaing by sium perfor tar 





dD. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
aT) 118 and common -D oaTS, TIM. 
JONATHAN'S. EASTMAN, 


Pratt 








FOR SALE. 
A well grown and sound Jenny, price $30. Enquire at this office, 
May. 20 . 4. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 

farming implements for the las! year, flatters himself that he has 
been s ul in imp‘oving the tuilowing articles :— 

A machine for pies cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carr 
turnips, onions, and ali kinds of ga:den seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatterin Prospects 
ot a large sale, that he has mae arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, wiil clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug ‘he price ¢f this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purctaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, sep»rating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bush«ls of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same maehine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. Th:s machine will cost about $2'0. It occa- 
pied less room than the comion threshing machine, and requir-s a- 
bout two third the speed-—and «ot more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The busking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr, 
Obed Hussey 's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bo:ted and nooped together. The 
other pointsare a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a< 
bout to take a patent. Certiticates that the machine will perfurm 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
sean the machiue in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, sn: that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, bv one man and one horse. 

A horse pow-r made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt d by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried fiom place to place; by taking out 
a few bults, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinfion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in dismeter; on 
this sh..ft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ- 
ent so eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is cf sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The casting: of this ma- 
chine will weigh a ot 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses wille st about 75 to 9100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts aid sharpening rails for fence, and 
also forsawing wood in the woods, and pl ining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s op in Lexington, near Laberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomis Turning shop —This machine will 
be made tu order, aud will cost $150. 

A machine for buring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
lately, aud warranted to bea guod article—Price $5. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenming do ; Gear Drill Socks, katchet Drilis, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes an Circular Saw Ar ors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind-, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the libe al support he has received, 
a d hop s by strict attentiun to his business, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising mcchanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Lite: ty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber resp cttu‘ly informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manuf ctnring these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed n cessary here to enlarge cn 
their merits further thaa to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelied corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
aso’ the perfect marner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to dv double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, ' esides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do tuo tnuch, this therefore, is 
nat intended to put the corn in the Bac, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also inf.rms the public, that he continues to man- 
ufactar- P:. ughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Nartineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and du-abilitv, 
as never been surpased. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virgi: ia, these horse puwers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said cistrict. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to ordes at 
the shortest notice. 





Castings fur all kinds of p constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country. merchants who 
purchage to sell again. 


Mr Hussey manufactures his ais machines at this est>blish- 
ment. B. CHENOWETH, 


‘orner of Front & Ploughm-n sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 





F Obie Hal Road Depot. 


UNo._30, Pratt stseot. 


Bahimore, Jaa. 22, 1840. ly 





